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affecting the book trade were the law of licensing and
the charter of the Stationers' Company. According
to the first, all books, with a few exceptions, such as
academic publications, had to be licensed before publi-
cation. The Stationers' Company, a close corporation
of printers and publishers, exercised its powers for the
protection of its members rather than of authors. A
publisher wishing to establish a monopoly in a book
he had acquired entered it on the Stationers' Register,
paying a fee of sixpence, and was thereby protected
against piracy. When the copy so registered was im-
properly acquired, the state of the case is not so clear.
At times the officials showed hesitation about register-
ing a book until the applicant "hath gotten sufficient
authoritye for yt," and As You Like It, for example,
appears in the Register only "to be staied," which it
was until the publication of the first Folio. Further,
the pirated Romeo and Juliet and Henry V were never
entered at all; the pirated Hamlet and Pericles were
entered, but to other publishers, who in the case of
Hamlet brought out a more correct text in the follow-
ing year; the pirated Merry Wives was transferred
from one publisher to another on the day of entry, and
actually issued by the second. Thus this group of
plays does not support the view that the Stationers*
Company stood ready to give perpetual copyright to
their members even for obviously stolen goods. It is
to be noted, too, that the previous publication of these
surreptitious copies formed no hindrance to the later